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Abstract 


According to the National Center of Education Statistics, US Department of Education 
(2017), the most common non-English language spoken by English learners in the United States 
of America is Spanish. In the elementary classroom setting, teachers can often find Culturally 
and Linguistically Diverse students whose parents or guardians have limited English proficiency 
skills. In order to help Hispanic immigrant families specifically, this two-session parent 
workshop in Spanish provides specific language acquisition and technology resources for 
English language learners, educating parents on English as a Second Language, the 
accommodations that teachers make for their children to understand and learn content, as well as 
tips on how to use technological resources and how to help from home using their native 


language. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Culturally and Linguistically Diverse (CLD) students’ backgrounds go beyond their 
socioeconomic status; they encompass familiar and previous academic experiences as well. The 
context in which the CLD student lives influences their second language acquisition. It depends 
on their primary discourse - how much English is used at home compared to their native 
language use - which at the same time will have an impact on their as emergent literacy, their 
reading foundations and pre-concepts before they are enrolled in school. One example of this is 
the case study of Donny in the book Other People’s Words by Purcell-Gates (1995). Donny was 
an Appalachian boy whose illiterate parents did not promote the use of print at home; thus, it 
brought repercussions to his academic performance. 

Last spring, I had a similar experience with a Latino family at the elementary school 
where I work. The family did not speak English, and their daughter attended a traditional English 
class. As I was the Spanish Immersion teacher for her grade level at that time, they asked for my 
assistance with remote learning when the pandemic started. The family was struggling because 
they did not have an electronic device at home or access to the Internet; consequently, their 
daughter was not able to join the synchronous lessons provided by her teacher. For that reason, 
they received paper-pencil packets; however, the parents were not literate in English. As a 
former English Language Learner (ELL), I could relate to the frustrations of those parents, who 
were willing to help their daughter, even in Spanish, despite their limited educational 
background in their mother tongue. 


I realized that family literacy plays an important role in the English as a Second 


Language (ESL) community There is a gap between the desirable school-based literacy practices 
and home-based literacy practices. The goal of this project is to close that gap by carrying out a 
Parent Workshop and creating second language acquisition online resources for ELLs whose 
parents / guardians are not proficient in English. This presentation provides Latino families with 
tips on how to develop their children's oral language skills and support their literacy efforts, even 
if the families are not bilingual. It is pivotal that these parents understand the differences between 
English and Spanish, and that there are ways for families to enable ESL students to improve their 
English skills. 

Moreover, due to the pandemic, I noticed that those same parents who have deficits in the 
understanding and use of technology find themselves unable to help their children. This 
workshop introduces Latino migrant families to basic computing and educational software 
applications, with the goal of supporting students' schoolwork and improving their academic 
achievement. Since the county has temporarily lent a Chromebook to families in need, they are 
receiving technical support for home use of the technology tools. This presentation contains 
visuals in order to benefit non-bilingual families, as a systematic guide with instructions of how- 
to access school platforms and websites. 

On the other hand, there has always been a misconception that limited English 
proficiency implies learning disabilities or inadequate schooling. As Hammond (2015) stated, the 
term dependent learners do not mean they are “disadvantaged” because of their language, 
gender, race, or socioeconomic status (p.14). Those students struggle in the search of more 
opportunities to develop their cognitive skills. Teachers need to support them to become 
independent learners by implementing the Culturally Responsive Teaching (CRT), using cultural 


knowledge as a scaffold to connect students’ previous knowledge to new concepts. Thereupon, 


teachers should use bilingualism to maximize the quality of education, manage the affective 
filter, take into account the foundation that students bring, and foster the learning of the second 
language. 

Taking into account the Accommodation Readiness Spiral presented by Herrera and 
Murry (2016), there should be a level of readiness for CLD students and families. Teachers who 
use this model are more likely to increase the effectiveness of their classes, since they take the 
time to get to know the family, the socioeconomics and cultural context of those children, and 
their role in second language acquisition. All things considered, my workshop also includes tips 
for ESL teachers and homeroom teachers with strategies for families with limited English 


proficiency. 


Chapter 2: Review of Literature 


Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages in the elementary classroom setting 
involves the learner and their family, as well. In search of resources and theories that support 
family literacy in Hispanic immigrant communities, I have considered emerging literacy, 
primary discourse, culturally and linguistically responsive teaching, technology, and teaching 
methods in the ESL classroom as the theoretical framework to create a workshop to help parents 
or guardians who cannot support their children’s second language acquisition due to their 


English language limitations. 


ESL Latino Communities 

English learners bring diversity to the classrooms in the sense that they represent a 
country, a culture, and a language. According to the National Center of Education Statistics, US 
Department of Education (2017), the most common non-English language spoken by English 
learners in the United States of America is Spanish. The data shows that in 38 of the 45 states 
investigated, more than 50 percent of the English learners spoke Spanish at home. The next most 
commonly spoken non-English languages were Arabic, Chinese, and Vietnamese. However, 
these languages were spoken much less commonly than Spanish was. This reality leads ESL 
teachers to look for strategies to help Hispanic immigrant families and thereby also help their 


children with their child’s English acquisition (US Department of Education, 2017). 


Family Literacy 

Wasik (2012) stated, as cited in Pew Hispanic Center, 2008), “the majority of children in 
Latino immigrant families grow up in bilingual environments. Data from the U.S. Census Bureau 
indicates that 96% of Latino immigrants, ages 5 and older, speak a language other than English 
at home (p. 270)”. The discourse used by Latino children with their families may differ from the 
discourse they use at school. Discourse in this case refers to not only words, but also thoughts, 
beliefs, attitudes, deeds, and values (Gee, 2001, as cited in Mays, 2008). Aspects such as parents’ 
backgrounds might have influenced the language preference in the home setting, affecting the 
family’s participation and engagement in school activities. This familial linguistic context may 
also influence children’s language preferences. Therefore, the English learner’s primary 
discourse should be taken into account in the ESL classroom, facilitating learning opportunities 
and connections between the academic and primary discourse. For example, labeling objects in 
the classroom in both languages, allowing the students to use their native language, and speaking 
some words to them in their mother tongue, might help children build a sense of community. 

This language evolution starts prior to formal instruction; in the early stages of life, 
children are capable of learning the foundations of reading and writing from what they can see in 
their home and community. Purcell-Gates (1995) stated that the literacy abilities of children are 
developed by observation and engagement in daily experiences such as seeing their mom 
keeping track of events in a calendar, or looking at somebody reading or writing a note, among 
others. This is what is known as emergent literacy, and it might vary among cultures and 
contexts. When a student’s parent or guardian reads aloud to him/her constantly, that child will 
probably attain more vocabulary and develop his/her thinking skills more than a child who has 


never been exposed to literacy, especially in a second language (Purcell-Gates, 1995). 


Consequently, family literacy plays a pivotal role because family members model ways to use 
literacy, teach children about print, let them explore with reading and writing, (Peregoy & Boyle, 
2008) and most importantly, engage them in a second language, if possible. 

There have been some family literacy projects around the world which have included 
parent workshops to increase the use of print at home (Packard, 2001; Parry, Kirabo & Nakyato, 
2014; Wasik, 2012; Xu, 1999). These programs could be provided through direct literacy 
instruction to adults only or through direct instruction to parents and children together (Wasik, 
2012). For instance, in a family project in Uganda, South Africa that was beneficial for both the 
adult participants and their children, the mothers maintained their interest because the project 
was oriented to benefit their own children; meanwhile they were also improving their own 
reading and writing skills. This project also emphasized to the mothers the importance of going 
to the library and encouraged them to read more (Parry, Kirabo & Nakyato, 2014). 

In addition, Packard (2001) asserted the need to “foster children’s cultural identity 
development through reading of culturally relevant texts” (p.626). She explored the benefits of 
family literacy practices involving Chinese ESL immigrant parents and their children. The author 
referred to family literacy activities as the ones used by families and communities in informal 
situations. She defined it as an intergenerational exchange since adults and children are sharing 
their own points of view with regard to the perspective of print, especially if there are stories that 
contribute to the construction of their child’s cultural identity (Packard, 2001). 

Similarly, there is the story of six ESL Kindergarteners who attended a traditional 
English class five days a week, but whose parents also signed up for a program to provide a 
literate home environment with both Chinese and English activities (Xu, 1999). The parents 


worked hand-in-hand with teachers, who noticed that those students were shy in the classroom, 


but they demonstrated a vast knowledge of print when they were at home using their mother 
tongue. If ESL teachers encouraged children to share their native language, it could promote self- 
esteem and those insights would create foundations for responsive literacy English instruction 


(Xu, 1999). 


Culturally Responsive Teaching 

In order for teachers to have a broader view about how English Language Learners see 
the world, they need to familiarize themselves with their students’ families’ beliefs and values 
and strive to strengthen the school-community relationship (Mays, 2008). This holistic approach 
affirms that teachers must respect the cultural differences in the classroom and in their students’ 
home lives. In other words, blending the social, emotional and cognitive conditions to actively 
engage ESL students, an approach also known as Culturally Responsive Teaching through which 
four principles need to be connected: awareness, learning partnership, information processing, 
and community building (Hammond, 2015). 

Implementing Culturally Responsive Pedagogy is related to the concept of 
multiculturalism, the development of an understanding of and respect for other perceptions, 
experiences, and values of other cultures, which at the same time creates respect among diverse 
communities (Wlodkowski & Ginsberg, 1995). They proposed the following guidelines to 
construct cultural knowledge significantly: “Create a safe climate in which to learn. Learn with 
others. Identify new roles. Create action plans. Acknowledge doubt and anxiety as signs of 
change and potential professional and personal development. Recognize the power of self- 


generated knowledge. Share your work with others.” (p. 287) 


Hollie (2017) described Cultural and Linguistic Responsiveness as a pool in which 
teachers dive into and start swimming so that they can be responsive to their students; 
responsiveness is described as “transforming your instructional practices for the better” (p.58). 
Building literacy skills by focusing on culturally and linguistically resources, engaging reading- 
aloud in the oral tradition of cultural storytelling, among other activities that can make ELLs 
aware of the relationships between their experiences and the language and concepts they 
encounter in school (Hollie, 2017). 

There are several countries of origin and heritage among the Hispanic populations of U.S. 
schools. That is why cultural diversity is a key factor that must be taken into account by teachers 
with ESL students (Wasik, 2012). There may exist differences between children born in the U.S. 
and immigrant children with regard to the opportunities they have to learn both English and their 


family language, in terms of reading, writing and speaking (Wasik, 2012). 


Motivation 

Wlodkowski and Ginsberg (1995) proposed a motivational framework for Culturally 
Responsive Teaching to maintain students’ integrity while they are building learning 
experiences. This systematic representation consists of four intersecting motivational goals: 
establishing inclusion, developing attitude, enhancing meaning, and engendering competence. 
The learners need to feel respected by and connected to one another; there should be a favorable 
disposition among learners and teachers toward the learning experiences, as well as an inclusion 


of their customs and values (Wlodkowski & Ginsberg, 1995). 


The ultimate goal for language learners should be to take pride in their identity, knowing 


who they are and where they are coming from (Tiedt & Tiedt, 1990). In order to promote self- 


esteem, ESL teachers may provide many opportunities for students to express themselves in 
varied ways (Tiedt & Tiedt, 1990). For instance, teachers can make special recognitions, 
incorporate special days, discuss stories, write open-ended stories, and talk about themselves, 
among other activities that support students’ strengths; these activities will encourage students to 
build a strong sense of identity founded on this culture, and will result in the teacher helping the 
students be successful in school (Tiedt & Tiedt, 1990). 

Likewise, Hammond (2015) explained how establishing emotional connections let 
alliances happen and created learning partnerships where the teacher better understood the 
students’ cognitive routines and the students were more aware of their own learning process. He 
argued that teachers should validate and affirm students’ knowledge all the time by encouraging 
them, appreciating their effort, empowering them, and finding a balance between personal 
warmth and active demandingness to reach the goal of growth mindset (Hammond, 2015). 

Brock and Hundley (2016) presented strategies for teachers on growth mindset. 
Specifically, they asserted “I am a valued member of this learning community”. In addition, they 
talked about the need to have a nurturing classroom where mistakes are considered as learning 
opportunities, with the teacher as a guide or facilitator, and there is trust in students’ capacities. 
Brock and Hundley (2016) also provided tips for growth-oriented relationships between teachers, 


students, parents, and colleagues, founded in assertive communication and respect. 


Affective Filter Hypothesis 


Educators should build on students’ experiences which are associated with sociocultural 
dimension, and which includes their heritage, culture, family and social interactions (Herrera & 


Murry, 2016). If the ELL recently moved to the country, the education system might be different 
9 


for them, and they may face challenges that are anxiety provoking and impact their school 
performance; these stressors may include adjusting to the new lifestyle, new language, and 


adjusting to a new culture, a process also known as acculturation. 


Krashen (1981, as cited in Herrera & Murry, 2016), claimed that the input that reaches 
the CLD student’s brain is affected by affective variables such as motivation, attitude, anxiety, 
and self-confidence. As a result, a student with a high affective filter would probably have low 
academic performance. Du (2009) noted that the affective filter acts as a barrier to acquisition. 
The filter is up when the acquirer is unmotivated, lacking in confidence, or concerned with 
failure. The filter is down when the acquirer is not anxious and is trying to become a member of 
the group speaking (Du, 2009). For this reason, Krashen urged teachers not to force production, 
but rather to allow students a silent period during which they can acquire some language 


knowledge by listening and understanding (Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). 


Aiming to promote cross-cultural values in the classroom, Hammond (2015) suggested 
planning lessons that directly relate to students’ heritage by using bilingual stories, storytelling 
themes, songs, rhymes, or poems that incorporate their cultures; inviting bilingual guests to come 
read with the class, or providing a buddy system between CLD students and people who share 
their same cultural background. Moreover, she encouraged previewing new content vocabulary 
and concepts in the student’s first language before a lesson in English; using interactive journals 
between teacher and student to encourage literacy skills and positive student-teacher 
relationship; enhancing student’s self-esteem by continually reinforcing their potential to 
succeed; as well as making it a point to praise the students’ efforts rather than over correcting 


mistakes. 


The benefits of successfully managing the language learners affective filter is that they 
have strong desire or motivation for that language. They are positive in language practicing and 
managing, they can adapt themselves to different language learning environments, they can 
overcome language anxiety, and they are self-confident in the second language process (Du, 


2009). 


Natural Order Hypothesis 


In the same way, Krashen (1982, as cited in Herrera & Murry, 2016), referred to another 
hypothesis that explains that language is acquired in a predictable sequence of progression. In 
other words, language learners tend to progress from listening to speaking and then develop 


capacities for reading and writing. 


Parker (1991) hypothesized outcomes related to the acquirer as an infant, child, or adult; 
whether English is a first, second, or subsequent language; and if there is a powerful and 
predictable underlying sequence of acquisition in operation. Community Language Learning was 
chosen because it exposes the natural order, determining that the acquisition sequence may be 
determined by the communicative need. The learner equips themselves linguistically by giving 
priority to the acquisition of those items for a particularly urgent or immediate communicative 


need (Parker, 1991). 


However, this theory has been critiqued. Zafar (2009), for example, argued that not all 
second languages learners adopt the same route to attain the target language proficiency. Zafar 
(2009) believed that there is a considerable influence of the mother tongue on the second 
language and those positive and negative transferences play a pivotal role in the sequence of 


events. 


Instructional Scaffolding and Sheltered Instruction 


Based on Wood et. al (1976), instructional scaffolding is the support given to a student 
throughout the learning process. This support is gradually removed as the students become 
independent learners. As claimed by Herrera & Murry (2016), teachers can scaffold students’ 
instruction by modeling, using gestures, organizing small groups, increasing students’ talking 
time, and checking for understanding in order to determine which students are ready to move on 
and which may need one-to-one instruction. Scaffolding can also be achieved by developing 
mini lessons in which teachers can break out content, creating a safety net for students to move 
progressively towards a deeper understanding, emphasizing pre-teaching vocabulary, and using 
L1 to enhance learning. Finally, scaffolding techniques often seek to maximize motivation in the 
classroom, to feature visual aids and manipulatives, to encourage connections by activating prior 
knowledge, and to use sentences starters. 

Herrera & Murry (2016) also suggested that the Sheltered Instruction Observation 
Protocol (SIOP) can help teachers to scaffold lessons, since it helps teachers to intentionally 
design instruction with a focus on language support by using instructional strategies that address 
each component. 

Li (2017) stressed that instructional scaffolding is related to the social constructivism 
theory pioneered by Lev Vygotsky and his popular concept known as the Zone of Proximal 
Development (ZPD). Li (2017) stated that there is a difference in what a person can learn by 
themselves than a more experienced person guiding them. This is related to the concept of 
instructional scaffolding since the facilitator becomes a “support point” for the student to 


perform an action. 


In the mid-1990’s, there was an increasing number of English learners in the public 
education system in the United States (Vogt & Echevarria, 2008). Therefore, some ESL teachers 
began receiving professional development in how to reach recently arrived immigrants whose 
home language was not English. It was during this time that sheltered instruction appeared, 
extending the time students have to receive English language support while they learn content 
subjects. In 1995, researchers created an observation protocol that could be used by researchers, 


administrators, coaches, and teachers (Vogt & Echevarria, 2008). 


The Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol (SIOP) is a 30-item list of observable 
teacher behaviors that compromise effective planning, delivery, and assessment in sheltered 
instruction (Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). The protocol includes a 0-to-4-point rubric to mark each 
item. The rubric covers a range from highly evident to not evident, and its components include 
preparation, building background, comprehensible input, strategies, interaction, practice and 


application, lesson delivery, review and assessment (Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). 


Sheltered Instruction is a method that recognizes the multifaceted challenges that 
Culturally and Linguistically Diverse (CLD) students confront (Herrera & Murry, 2016). It 
focuses on making grade-level content comprehensible, but it also emphasizes language 
objectives as well. Sheltered Instruction provides CLD students with learning experiences that 
are comprehensible, relevant and motivating. In addition, sheltered instruction is viewed as an 
integrated skills instruction in the way that the full scope and sequence of curriculum is used to 
target academic language proficiency. There are certain commonalities in between sheltered and 
scaffolded instruction, such as hands-on activities, cooperative learning, guarded vocabulary, and 


visuals (Herrera & Murry, 2016). 


Technology in the ESL Classroom 


As maintained by Stanley (2013), technology brings benefits to the language classroom 
not only as a time and labor saving function, but also in terms of accessing information, 
exposure to the target language, entertainment (e.g. reading for pleasure), creating text, 
publishing, communicating and interacting with other language learners, creating community, 
managing and organizing learning. Furthermore, it increases language learners’ engagement and 


motivation since it transcends the concept of the traditional classroom. 


This notion leads us to the concept of digital literacy, which, according to Martin (2006), 
refers to the awareness, attitude and ability of individuals to appropriately use digital tools. 
Digital literacy also refers to an ability to evaluate, analyze and synthesize digital resources, such 
as in constructing new knowledge, creating media expressions, and communicating with others. 
Even though it takes time to be digitally literate, as cited in McClanahan (2014) cited that an 
unexpected great number of minority ESL students are becoming digitally-literate through using 
technology on a daily basis. As McClanahan (2014) wrote “Technology can bring the real world 
into the ESL classroom via multimedia supports, and in this way, it strengthens the connections 
between the English language and the experiences and needs of the learners” (pp.26). In other 
words, the more technology access students and teachers have, the more authentic English 
language learning they can have. 

Technology can play an integral part in providing ELL students with valuable language 
experiences as they learn a new language (Ybarra, 2003). Ybarra proposed that Computer- 
Assisted Instruction (CAI) can be a supplemental teaching tool for teaching English language 


learners, declaring that computers and software can help English language learners develop 


vocabulary, reading and writing skills. When using a computer, the use of visual aids, audio, and 


tools can make this much more enjoyable. 


Last but not least, Jones (2017) exposed advantages of teaching ESL online. She 
presented reasons why teaching online is different from teaching offline. For instance, teaching 
online aids saves time, allows students to come to the teachers through their own initiative, gives 
teachers more freedom, and usually involves small groups, so education quality is more 
personalized and speaking times are more significant. It is up to the teacher whether to include 


some online lessons or teach completely remote. 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale of a parent workshop for Hispanic immigrants to 
build family literacy in the K-2 classroom setting. Seventy percent of the hours that children are 
awake (including weekends and holidays) are spent outside of school (Michigan Department of 
Education, 2001, as cited in Robertson, 2019). This means that parents who are active in their 
children's education promote better academic results, regular attendance, improve their children’s 
social skills and behavior in school, and increase the chance of attending secondary education 
(Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 2002, as cited in Robertson, 2019). 

For the reasons above, regardless of the background or social status of the parents, I 
wanted to help the Hispanic immigrant population in the elementary school where I work by 
providing tools and resources to help their children acquire English as a second language. This 
workshop will be held in Spanish since I was able to contact those parents to ask them how I 
could help them and most of them have limited proficiency in English. Therefore, they have not 
been able to get involved with their children’s education as they would like. Some of the parents 
do not have enough prior knowledge in technology, others are illiterate, and still others would 
like to teach their children, but language is a barrier. Finally, there are families that do not have 
access to materials or do not know where to research. 

In order for parents to help their children with English homework or provide 
reinforcement, there are two 2-hour sessions. The first one is a sensibilization session about the 
fact that whether a student is proficient in English or not, it does not mean that they do not have 


the mental capacities to learn. It is important for parents to be aware that each child learns at a 


different rate. Thus, teachers need to make certain accommodations in their classes to help ELLs 
acquire the language while learning content as well or applying for ESL services to see if their 
child qualifies. In this first session of acculturation, a short glossary of ESL terms will be also 
explained, current ESL education statistics in the U.S. will be shown, and a brief explanation of 
the proficiency levels in the program will be given: Entering, Emerging, Transitioning, 
Expanding, and Commanding (Fratto, 2016). The workshop also ensures that parents know how 
to use a computer or electronic device, access the Internet, email, and explore the school website. 
At the end, parents are asked to write questions on a sticky note regarding their children's ESL 
education so they can be resolved during the next meeting. 

In the second session, once these parents have had a few days to practice basic computer 
skills, they are shown the basic tools that teachers at school have used for the pandemic. For 
instance, Google applications such as Google Meet, Google Docs, Google Slides, and the 
institutional platform: Canvas. Once they are familiar with the basic technical resources, they are 
instructed on how to use their native language to aid language development. Some examples are 
reading in their native language, having discussions, encouraging the use of print at home by 
making lists or other activities that promote writing, asking them to retell how their day went, 
and providing information about nearby libraries (Fratto, 2016). Also, it is pivotal for parents to 
understand that there are a variety of programs as options for ELLs such as ESL pull outs, 
Sheltered Instruction, Newcomer programs, and Dual Language Programs (Udovitsch, 2020). 
The family is a cultural aspect that is valued in the Latino society. Thus, the closure activity of 
the workshop is comprised of ideas on how to include the family to elicit vocabulary and use of 
language domains at home, including designing a family tree, describing famous families such as 


“Los Simpsons,” or play games like “Guess Who?” (Thomas, 2020). 


To conclude, parents of ESL students tend to hesitate to get involved in their children's 
education for reasons like the ones I have mentioned. Consequently, this workshop should be a 
comfortable space for them, delivered in their mother tongue, so they can ask questions freely 
and have guidance on how to help their children from home. Parents are also able to build on 
community by meeting other Hispanic immigrant families who may find themselves in similar 
situations, and their confidence may increase while getting the encouragement to join in this 


learning adventure. 


Chapter 4: The Project 


The purpose of this workshop is both to provide Hispanic immigrant families resources to 
learn and understand Teaching English as a Second Language, and to emphasize the importance 
of technology in education more generally. 

The delivery of this two-part 2-hour sessions workshop in Spanish is supported by a 
PowerPoint presentation (See Appendix A: Slides). The workshop includes two stages. The first 
stage aims to explain how English as a Second Language services work, to make parents aware 
of the accommodations that ELLs are supposed to have in the classroom, and to foreground the 
importance of culture. The second stage objective focus both on the technological tools used at 
school and strategies to foster language acquisition from home. 

First Session 

In order to get parents familiarized with ESL terms, there is a brief presentation of key 

words related to English as a Second Language, which they might have heard before in parent- 


teachers conferences but might have not fully understood. 
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(Udovitsch, 2020) 


Figure 4.1: Glossary 
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Afterwards, data is presented concerning ESL Education in the United States. This data 


shows the growth and strength of these programs throughout the years. The information aims to 


make parents realize that their children are not alone, and there are many students in America 


like them who receive extra help to succeed in education systems that might be differ from their 


parents’ home countries, always taking into account the benefits of being bilingual. 


The most common non-English language 
spoken by English learners in the United 
States of America is Spanish. (National Center 
of Education Statistics, 2017). 


70% of the hours that children are awake 
(including weekends and holidays) are spent 
outside of school (Michigan Department of 
Education, 2001, as cited in Robertson, 2019). 


The majority of children in Latino immigrant 
families grow up in bilingual environments. 
Data from the U.S. Census Bureau indicates 
that 96% of Latino immigrants, ages 5 and 
older, speak a language other than English at 
home.. 





Figure 4.2: Statistics 
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(Udovitsch, 2020) —— 


Figure 4.3: ESL education in the U.S. today: Fast facts 
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Probably not all of the parents attending this workshop are aware of the federal laws 
mandating equal access to education for all students regardless of native language. Since 1970, a 
variety of different approaches and programs for teaching English Language Learners has 
emerged. While some focus exclusively on building oral and written skills in English, others 
seek to preserve students’ proficiency in their first language and to encourage bilingualism. 
According to Udovitsch (2020), the following table highlights the most common ELL options 


available today. 


ESL pull-out Sheltered Instruction 


Newcomer programs Dual Immersion or 
Dual Language 





(Udovitsch, 2020) ° 


Figure 4.4: Understanding program options for English Language Learners 
Likewise, the process of qualifying as an ESL student, as well as that of determining the 
levels in which ELLs are differentiated according to the language proficiency mastered is 


explained using the following slides: 
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(North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 2020) ) 


Figure 4.5: Initial assessment and identification as an ELL 





Figure 4.6: ESL proficiency levels 


Once parents comprehend the variety of accommodations for their students in the 
classroom, the presentation moves on to discuss motivation. The ultimate goal for language 
learners should be to take pride in their identity, namely knowing who they are and where they 


come from, as Tiedt and Tiedt (1990) established. Teachers may provide many opportunities for 
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students to express themselves in various ways. Here is where Krashen’s (1978) affective filter 


hypothesis is described: 


High Low 
Affective Filter Affective Filter 


LI | 


Low academic 
performance 


Best student 
performance in 
class 





Herrera & Murry (2016) — 


Figure 4.7: Krashen’s affective filter hypothesis 

Krashen (1981, as cited in Herrera & Murry, 2016), claimed that the input that reaches 
the CLD student’s brain is impacted by affective variables such as motivation, attitude, anxiety, 
and self-confidence. The filter is up when the acquirer is unmotivated, lacking in confidence, or 
concerned with failure. The filter is down when the acquirer is not anxious and is trying to 
become a member of the speaking group (Du, 2009). For this reason, Krashen urged teachers 
not to force production, but rather to allow students a silent period during which they can acquire 


some language knowledge by listening and understanding (Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). 


Culturally Responsive Teaching seeks to promote cross-cultural values in the classroom. 
In short, it is a holistic approach that affirms that teachers must respect the cultural differences in 
the classroom and in their students’ home lives. In other words, the theory encourages teachers to 
recognize the social, emotional and cognitive conditions necessary to actively engage ESL 
students (Hammond, 2015). 
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In relation to responding to ELL students’ needs, researchers developed sheltered 
instruction, which extends the time to receive English language support while they learn content 
subjects. A diagram of an umbrella demonstrates the connections between the importance of 


teaching content, but also language and culture. 


. #3 } 
Sheltered Instruction | | SIOP con help teachers to scaffold 


lessons, since it helps teachers to 
intentionally design instruction with a 
focus on language support by using 


instructional strategies that address 
each component. 


Herrera and Murry (2016) 
Preparation 


Building 
Background 





Figure 4.8: Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol (SIOP) 
Speaking of making accommodations for the Culturally and Linguistically Diverse 
students, Breiseth (2011) and Fratto (2016) proposed strategies for teachers to foster the 


encouragement and involvement of ELLs in the class: 


= 


Learn about ESL students’ culture and 
integrate it in the classes 


Find ways to communicate with 
parents 


Build partnerships with the local 
community 


Breiseth (2011 


Testing: separate location, extended 
time, bilingual glossaries, digital 
translator, translated version, oral 
translation, native language response 





Figure 4.9: Accommodations in the classroom 
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Nonetheless, it is not only the teacher’s job to ensure student success. Rather, parents can 


help from home, even if they do not speak English: 


“Parents can support their 
children by encouraging literacy 
at home, whether in the first or 
second language. If a child 
knows how to read and write in 
his or her first language, they 
are much more equipped to be 


successful in an ESL classroom 
and in school overall." 


(Udovitsch, 2020) 


Ask your child's 
teacher for 
suggestions 





Figure 4.10: How to help your child from home? 
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Figure 4.11: How can use my native language to help my child? 


Second Session 

This workshop also helps to ensure that parents know how to use a computer or 
electronic device, to access the internet and email, and to explore the school website. For these 
reasons, parents are asked at the end of the first session to write questions on a sticky note 
regarding their children's ESL education so they can be resolved to maximize their potential 
during the second session. 

Starting with basic computer skills, parents are asked if they feel confident using the tools 
that their children have been asked to use during the pandemic. There is assistance on how to 
start a computer, create an email, manage Google applications such as Google Meet, Google 
Docs, Google Slides, and the institutional platform: Canvas. This is an open session that allows 
parents to ask technological questions, so they are guided on how to help their children from 


home. 
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Figure 4.12: Tools 


As a wrap-up activity, chat session will enable participants to build community bonds by 
meeting other Hispanic immigrant families and sharing experiences or ideas that have been 


useful for them such as perhaps using local libraries, websites, books, among other resources. 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 


Teaching my native language (Spanish) in the United States has brought me wonderful 
experiences. One of them has been creating a Latino community in the school where I work. 
Despite the fact that in my country I taught English as a foreign language, the use of English 
there was limited to the classroom. I never had the opportunity to experience a full immersion in 
a second language until I came to work here in North Carolina. I have seen how students whose 
origin or family context differs from the rest of the mainstream class, which brings challenges to 
their learning process. I received a call on my vocation to help Hispanic families who are not 
proficient in English because most of the time they struggle to help their children from home. 

Although I am not an ESL teacher, my teaching role and the knowledge acquired in the 
Master of Arts in Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages program allowed me to 
create a parent workshop for Hispanic immigrant families in order to build family literacy 
foundations and provide tools to help their children's learning processes as ELLs. Initially, the 
idea of wanting to help them was there, but delimiting the specific areas was possible with the 
help of homeroom teachers and administrators. I focused on the K-2 ages because those are the 
grades where the language foundations are solidified, therefore, students tend to have a greater 
degree of difficulty in transferring the language skills when learning how to read and write. With 
the authorization of my principal, I was able to contact the Hispanic families in each class by 
telephone and ask them about the aspects in which they would like to receive help. Based on 
their responses, I began to classify the subtopics for the theoretical framework so that I could do 


more research on each of them. 
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Once I was able to expand my knowledge in theories that support this project-based 
research, I began to design a parent workshop that would consist of two sessions. One session 
showed parents concepts related to ESL, second language acquisition and its emotional, cultural 
and cognitive implications, as well as the accommodations that ELLs should have in their 
classrooms. In the same way, I developed a second session where parents were allowed to 
practice their computational skills, creating or improving the use of their email, educational 
tools, and tips to help from home using Spanish as their native language. Making parents aware 
of these considerations and how they can contribute to the education of their children will bring 
satisfaction when this program is started since, due to the pandemic, this workshop will not be 
possible to be carried out face-to-face. If it is successful, perhaps the principal will allow me to 
present it to parents of students in grades 3-5 with a different approach according to their needs. 
In any case, this project of enlightening English non-native parents could ideally be done 
periodically to build on community and provide constant guidance and support. 

My long-term goal is to get certified as an ESL teacher and be able to help English 
language learners. I believe that the fact that I was an EFL student in the past, and I am currently 
bilingual, will make it easier for me to find a job which I will enjoy doing, due to the high rate of 
Hispanics in the United States. 

Beyond the development of this thesis, this master's degree opened many doors in my 
teaching profession, not only by learning from teachers and classmates from different parts of the 
world, but also by sharing ideas and creating projects altogether. Even though I teach Spanish as 
a second language, I have been able to apply strategies that I learned in different subjects, 


especially from the Graduate Certificate in Online Teaching ESOL and Technology. 
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Appendix A: Power Point Presentation 


Parent Workshop 


"BUILDING FAMILY LITERACY 


BUILDING FAMILY | 
YI 





popular style of classroom teaching 
where students come together to 
learn English. 

* ELL English Language Learners are 
any students (youth or adults) who 
aren't native speakers but are 
currently learning how to speak 


English. 
* Etagen This term differs 


from native language by 
differentiating the first language a 
person learned from the primary 

language a person currently uses. 


ESL: English as a Second Language. A 





(Udovitsch, 2020) 
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Bilingual: Bilingual individuals are those 
who can speak two different languages, 
though their proficiency levels in different 
dimensions (listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing) may vary across languages. 

The level to which 
an individual can participate in the oral 
and written components of their 


non-native tongue. 
EE Refers to the ability to 


comprehend, speak, read, and write a 
second language at a similar level to that 
of their primary language. 
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The most common non-English language 
spoken by English learners in the United 
States of America is Spanish. (National Center 
of Education Statistics, 2017). 


70% of the hours that children are awake 
(including weekends and holidays) are spent 
outside of school (Michigan Department of 
Education, 2001, as cited in Robertson, 2019). 


The majority of children in Latino immigrant 
families grow up in bilingual environments. 
Data from the U.S. Census Bureau indicates 
that 96% of Latino immigrants, ages 5 and 
older, speak a language other than English at 
home.. 


Slide #4 


ESL EDUCATION IN THE U.S. TODAY: FAST FACTS 


€) As of 2013, Spanish speakers comprised 71 percent of all English Language Learning students in the United States, 


The 2012-2013 school year included 4.85 million English Language Learners in schools across the United States. 


Q Los Angeles has the largest population of ELL students in K-12, accounting for 23.1 percent of all enrolled learners, 


More than 10 percent of all public schoot students in Alaska, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Washington D.C. are classified as English Language Learners. 





Q Less than one percent of all public school teachers are qualified to teach ESL, meaning the current student-teacher ratio is 150:1. 


The majority of school-aged English Language Learners are U.S. citizens. 62 percent of all ELL students in grades 6-12 at public schools 
were born in the U.S. 


= 


(Udovitsch, 2020) — 
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ESL pull-out Sheltered Instruction 


Newcomer programs Dual Immersion or 
Dual Language 
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(North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 2020) 6 
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CULTURALLY RESPONSIVE TEACHING 


Teachers need to familiarize themselves with their students’ families’ beliefs and 
values and strive to strengthen the school-community relationship (Mays, 2008). 
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ACCOMMODATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM E ex 






% Learn about ESL students culture an 
integrate it in the classes 


% Find ways to communicate with 
parents 


% Build partnerships with the local 
community 


Breiseth (2011 


% Testing: separate location, extended 
time, bilingual glossaries, digital 
translator, translated version, oral 
translation, native language response 


Fratto (2016 
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(Udovitsch, 2020) 
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Ask your child's 
teacher for 
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writing a shopping list, 
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Use your native 
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TECHNOLOGY 


in the classroom 
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THANKS! 


You can find me at: 
X agilsuarez@ 
randolph.k12.nc.us 


Slide #18 
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